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Declaration of the Rights of the Child 


Charter of the International Union for Child Welfare 


Proclaimed in 1923, revised in 1948. 


By the present Declaration of the Rights of the Child, com- 
monly known as the “ Declaralion of Geneva”, men and women 
of all nations, recognising that Mankind owes to the Child the 
best that it has to give, declare and accept it as their duly lo meet 
this obligation in all respects : 


I. — THE CHILD must be protected beyond and above 
all considerations of race, nationality or creed. 

IJ. — Tue cuiLp must be cared for with due respect 
for the family as an entity. 


III. — THe cuHiLp must be given the means requisite 
for its normal development, materially, morally 
and spiritually. 


IV. — THE cuHiLp that is hungry must be fed ; the child 
that is sick must be nursed; the child that is 
physically or mentally handicapped must be 
helped; the maladjusted child must be re- 
educated ; the orphan and the waif must be 
sheltered and succoured. 


V. — THE CHILD must be the first to receive relief 
in times of distress. 
VI. — THE cHILD must enjoy the full benefits provided 


by social welfare and social security schemes ; 
the child must receive a training which will 
enable it, at the right time, to earn a livelihood, 
and must be protected against every form of 


exploitation. 
VII. — Tue cu1Lp must be brought up in the conscious- 


ness that its talents must be devoted to the 
service of its fellowmen. 





Editorial 


We are indeed happy to devote this number of the Review 
to refugee problems and thus make a contribution to World 
Refugee Year. The original idea of such a venture came from 
a group of young people in Great Britain, was taken up by 
their Government and brought before the United Nations. 
Its intention is to take a decisive step towards the solution 
of the refugee problem by stimulating interest and concentrating 
effort, to ‘enable a substantial number of refugees to start 
a new and settled life and to improve the living ‘conditions of 
many others. 

This is an international and humanitarian problem of the 
highest importance, for there are very few countries in the 
world that are not affected in some way or other. And it is 
also a child welfare problem, for there are many children among 
the refugees, and large families have much more difficulty in 
finding a country of asylum and adequate housing than do 
single people or couples without children. 

Perhaps, in some ways, the children suffer less than adults 
from being refugees, particularly if they are born in the camps. 
They have never known anything different, and often they 
have the benefit of special medical, educational and social 
services. But, for them, the danger lies in just this acceptance 
of such an abnormal life, with its promiscuity and the fact 
that all essential physical needs (food, clothing, accommodation) 
are supplied without effort. 

Dame May Curwen has taken to heart the plight of the 
refugees, both in her own country and internationally, over 
many years. She has chaired, with distinction, the Executive 
Committee of the United Nations Refugee Fund (now the 
Executive Committee of the High Commissioner’s s Programme). 
We are very glad that she has kindly consented to introduce 
World Refugee Year to our readers and to give, at the same 
time, some points on which the cooperation of child welfare 
agencies would be particularly welcome. 

Dr. Leupold-Loewenthal has worked closely with the 
mental health teams doing individual casework with young 
Hungarian refugees in Austria. Hence, he has practical expe- 
rience with these problems. 

The plight of the Chinese refugees in Hong Kong is not 
as widely recognized as it should be. But anyone who has 
seen the makeshift shelters in the streets and on the roofs 
of that Colony, the miserable shacks clinging to the rocky 
hillsides and the teeming life in the concrete, six-storey housing 
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blocks built by the Government, cannot put them out of his 
mind. We are most grateful to the Hong Kong Council of 
Social Service for sending us a report on this problem. 

We are also greatly indebted to the former Editor of this 
Review, Mrs. Jeanne-Marie Small, who, from her long inter- 
national experience of refugee problems, has given us a survey 
of how these affect children and young people, and of the 
special tasks that the I.U.C.W., its members, and child welfare 
organizations generally, should be undertaking. 

And, finally, let us not forget that the theme suggested 
for Universal Children’s Day 1959 deals with the child deprived 
of a normal home life. The refugee children, without home or 
country, are among those of whom we should think on that 
Day. 





The next number of the Review will be devoted to 
an account of the meeting of the I.U.C.W. Advisory 
Committee on Delinquent and Socially Maladjusted 
Children and Young People at Sigtuna (Sweden) 
from 24th-26th August, 1959. 




















Why a World Refugee Year? 


by Dame May CurRWEN 


Vice-Chairman of the U.K. Committee for World Refugee 
Year, London 


We sometimes hear this period of the world’s history 
referred to as “the era of the homeless man”. A shameful 
title, but even when we use it as a reproach we still manage 
to forget or slur over the problem of millions of individual 
refugees the world over, the victims of “man’s inhumanity 
to man”. 

Those of us who, like myself, have attended committees 
of one of the United Nations agencies for Refugees, like that 
of the High Commissioner, know something of the thought 
and care put into trying to solve the problems of refugees. 
We hear the plans for rehousing, for vocational training, for 
centres for the tubercular and other handicapped people. We 
know that the governments concerned and the various volun- 
tary agencies are willing to co-operate, but, and it has been 
a tragic “ but”, we have always had to face “no money for 
this *—“ cannot pay for that this year”, and each year the 
refugees get older, or iller, or more difficult to resettle. Of 
course the answer is that governments should give more to 
those U.N. agencies who are helping refugees, but how are 
we to achieve this? In the United Kingdom we have learned 
that if we rally public opinion behind the voluntary agencies 
working for refugees, then the Government will give more too. 

The conception of World Refugee Year is not a scheme 
to enable governments to evade or minimise their responsibilities. 
What it hopes to do is to show what the public thinks of the 
need, and almost by example to induce the governments into 
doing more. 

Already we have found that out in Britain. Some years 
ago the United Nations Association in the U.K. raised large 
sums for camp clearance schemes—later the Government gave 
an additional sum for that purpose. Recently, when World 
Refugee Year was first thought of in this country, the volun- 
tary agencies canvassed the Government to move the idea 
at the General Assembly of the United Nations and promise 
a sum towards any plan for the Year’s Fund in the United 
Kingdom. Continued pressure and promise of support did 
the trick and first at the U.N.R.E.F. Committee in Geneva 
and then at the General Assembly, the British Government 
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gave the lead and promised a gift to the Fund to be started 
in the U.K. by a voluntary Committee. 

Here then is the raison d’éitre of Refugee Year, by a co- 
operative effort between governments and ‘voluntary agencies 
to make a real impact on this world question, and find for 
many hundreds of thousands of refugees at least some solution 
of their problem. 

That in many instances can only come by political action, 
national or international, or by a liberalisation of our immigra- 
tion quotas. For all of us there is therefore the responsibility 
of urging on our governments the need for such action. But 
for many refugees the solution can actually be found by good- 
will and financial help. That is where the voluntary agencies, 
in co-operation with the Government, have a job to do. Read 
the resolution (A/RES/1285 (XIII)) passed at the General 
Assembly—“ es of the need to make a further world- 
wide effort to help resolve the world refugee problem, the 
General Assembly, having considered the proposal for a World 
Refugee Year from June 1959, noting that the proposal has 
two aims, namely : 


(1) to focus interest on the refugee problem and to 
encourage additional financial contributions from governments, 
voluntary agencies and the general public for its solution, 

(2) to encourage additional opportunities for permanent 
refugee solutions, through voluntary repatriation, resettlement 
or integration, on a purely humanitarian basis ; 


urges States Members of the United Nations and of the spe- 
cialized agencies to co-operate, in accordance with the 
national wishes and needs of each country, in promoting a 
World Refugee Year as a practical means of securing increased 
assistance for refugees throughout the world. ” 


Since the idea of the Year was born in Britain, it would 
seem appropriate, as we had a good start, to say a few words 
on what has already been done here. 

“The national wishes” of our country have taken the 
form of an influential Committee under the patronage of Her 
Majesty the Queen. Our target is £ 2,000,000 to be spent as 
far as possible on permanent solutions for : 


(1) Refugees, in and out of camps in Europe, 

(2) White Russians in China, by transporting them to 
new homes in Europe, N. America, Brazil and Australia, 

(3) Chinese refugees in Hong Kong, 

(4) Palestinian refugees in the Middle Kast. 

For the last two categories we can give constructive help 


in housing, health treatment, training, even where we cannot 
find permanent solutions. 
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The sum of two million pounds will be raised by: 


(a) the voluntary refugee agencies trying to double 
their normal income, 


(b) the securing of special gifts from the Government, 
from individuals, firms and trusts for the Central World Refugee 
Year Fund. The Government has given an initial contribu- 
tion of £100,000. 


Cities and towns throughout the country are co-operating 
in plans for the Year, which was launched by a meeting at the 
Mansion House, under the patronage of the Lord Mayor of 
London, on June Ist. Already warm co-operation has been 
forthcoming i in our plans from the BBC (Television and Broad- 
casting) and Independent Television companies. On Sunday 
June 7th, Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery made an Appeal 
on BBC Television for World Refugee Year. We hope indeed 
that during 1959-1960 everyone in Great Britain will become 
refugee conscious. 

The Save the Children Fund is among those bodies in the 
United Kingdom who are pledging their whole-hearted co- 
operation, which is not surprising since both in the camps in 
Europe and the camps for Palestinian refugees, to take but 
two examples, there is a high proportion of children. 

If, like a jig-saw puzzle, we break up a camp problem into 
pieces capable of solution by one or other agency in co-operation 
with the High Commissioner, we could close the camps in Europe. 
If we effectively co-operated in trying to solve the problem 
for out of camp families suffering from the handicaps of disable- 
ment, or poor housing, or many children without a good family 
wage-earner, we could often find permanent solutions. It 
means careful planning, but above all it needs money. The 
need for immediate relief is there in many instances, but far 
more important than that, there is the need to find some per- 
manent solution: housing so that the families can grow up 
in decent surroundings ; “the training of children to become 
skilled wage-earners ; the care and ‘training of spastics and 
physically handicapped ; the education of bright youngsters— 
here are some, only very few, of the numerous projects for child 
welfare in which bodies interested in children could take their 
share, building up with other organisations a real plan for 
permanent solution of the refugee family problem as a whole. 

None of the voluntary agencies alone can make an effective 
impact on the problem, but together and in co-operation with 
the United: Nations agencies and the governments, they can 
reduce the problem to much more manageable proportions. 

Various nations of the world have their own refugee 
problems, e.g. India and Pakistan. Some have their foreign 
and their own refugees, e.g. Western Germany ; some are only 
2 
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concerned to help stateless refugees in other countries. But 
everywhere the problem is of families and of children. 

Each country in World Refugee Year is, by the General 
Assembly resolution, free to work out its own plans to fit its 
own problems. But everywhere international voluntary agen- 
cies through their national counterparts can give a helping 
hand. Here before us is a great programme of national service. 
Carried through with goodwill much may be done. July 1960 
will not see the world without refugees, but it can and should 
see their problems reduced to more manageable proportions. 
Moreover, once the world conscience is awake it will stab us 
into continued action until we can truthfully claim that the 
phrase the “era of the homeless man ” can no longer be applied 
to our age. 








The Mental Health of Refugee Children 
and Young People 


by Dr. Harald LEupotp-LoEWENTHAL, 


Former Mental Health Adviser, Working Group for Refugees, 
Austrian Sociely for Mental Health 


In all activities on behalf of refugees, increasing efforts 
are being made to turn our knowledge of the psychological 
aspects of the question to better practical account. Unfortun- 
ately there is still a great lack of sufficiently systematic and 
comprehensive studies both on the problem of refugees in 
general and on that of specific groups of refugees. This is 
partly due to the fact that the mass character of an exodus 
such as that of the Hungarians renders it extremely difficult 
or even impossible to undertake systematic observation or 
analysis of the phenomenon. Besides, such generalizations as 
can be made—and sometimes these are quite impossible—often 
prove of doubtful value, on account of the socio-cultural par- 
ticularities of the various groups of refugees. 

Using our own experience with Hungarian children and 
adolescents and such material as has been published on this 
question, we shall try and give a brief picture here of the prob- 
lems raised by the care of uprooted children and young people 
and the possibilities of solving them. 

The way in which an individual is affected by being a 
refugee depends first and foremost on the psychological and 
sociological structure of his personality as it was before flight. 
Clearly, children and adolescents are affected at a very vulner- 
able phase of development, which means that their age should 
guide us, both in general and in considering what is best for 
their care. 

A second important factor is that flight robs the refugee 
either wholly or partially of his essential human relationships. 
For instance, in the case of children and adolescents much 
depends whether they arrive in the country of asylum together 
with other members of their family or whether they must face 
the fears and perils of refugee life alone. 

It is, however, rather artificial to differentiate young 
people according to these criteria, for generally speaking un- 
accompanied minors have already reached the age of puberty 
or adolescence, and although they are physically separated 
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from their families, the latter nevertheless remain of the utmost 
significance to their psychological well-being. 

In the life of a child or an adolescent, the family fulfils 
the role of a stable framework in which his feelings can find 
expression, where he can gradually acquire the sense of social 
responsibility, and the ability to adjust to and integrate into 
larger social and cultural groups. It offers the child the pos- 
sibility of establishing ties of affection and helps him to acquire 
the skills of social intercourse. Within his family, the child 
grows up in an atmosphere of stability and security which 
permits the development of his own personality. The family 
is also of great significance as a place of refuge from the stresses 
and strains of social adjustment. For instance, the presence 
or absence of the family is of capital importance for the refugee 
child or adolescent when the strange and frightening environ- 
ment of the land of asylum requires him to behave in a new 
and unknown way. 

ScHELsky has drawn attention to the well-known fact that 
family ties become stronger during periods of crisis, that relation- 
ships between members of a family become more intimate 
and that reciprocal feelings gain in depth. This can be observed 
very distinctly in refugee families. 

The young school child is closely linked to his mother 
and to his family, and his capacity for adjustment, his resis- 
tance and the safeguarding of his mental health depend en- 
tirely on this relationship when he becomes a refugee. For 
slightly older children, who have already been able to establish 
relationships outside the family circle, flight inevitably means 
the loss of their country and a threat to their identity, even 
when the family remains intact, as has been pointed out by 
PristER. Children at the age of puberty are still more seriously 
endangered, even if they make the flight together with their 
parents. At this age the child generally undergoes a crisis of 
identity, which means that the threat to his psychological 
balance is all the greater when flight intervenes to disturb 
the structure of his emotional and social relations. This can 
lead to the still greater danger of spiritual uprooting, which 
may take the form of simple passing symptoms or which may 
lead to neuroses and serious maladjustment. 

Unaccompanied children and adolescents are endangered 
more or less (depending on their age) by the loss of the emotional 
ties and opportunities for identification with their families and 
larger groups to which they were accustomed. It was observed 
in the case of children evacuated from London during the war 
that even at the age of 16 adolescents are still far from having 
attained emotional independence. 

In this connection, much depends on how good was the 
relationship between mother and child before the separation. 
In general, it can be said that the better this relationship was, 
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the better able the child is to bear separation. A child who 
is sure of the love and attachment of his parents will generally 
not be too perturbed by a short separation. The less secure 
a child felt in his relationship to his mother, the more he tends 
after separation to worry and brood and to misinterpret what 
goes on in his new surroundings. 

We therefore find that the behaviour of young children 
who have been separated from their parents during flight, 
or who have even lost their parents, depends chiefly on their 
past relationship with their mother and their family structure. 
Nevertheless, whatever may have been the quality of this 
relationship, if the separation is protracted or becomes per- 
manent, the child will show signs of a series of disturbances of 
the type found among children who have been brought up in 
institutions or who were neglected by their mothers during 
their early years. Their most striking characteristic is their 
inability to establish real ties of affection, the absence of 
emotional reactions in situations where these would be normal, 
the inability to feel deeply about anyone, a typically defensive 
attitude towards any attempt to establish contact, and so on. 
All these symptoms have also been observed by various authors 
in unaccompanied refugee children of school age. They point 
to a disturbance in the development of the child’s capacity 
for entering into meaningful relationships with others. By 
refusing to establish contact with people, the child seeks to 
avoid further frustration and the anguish of encountering an 
aggressive and hostile attitude on the part of the beloved person. 

It may be mentioned in passing that similar behaviour 
to that of the child neglected by or deprived of his mother 
can be observed in the case of adult refugees suffering acutely 
from their uprooting. 

The reactions of the unaccompanied adolescent will also 
depend chiefly on the motives of his flight and the family situa- 
tion which he has left behind. 

It was striking to note that a large proportion of the 
Hungarian adolescents whom we were able to observe came 
from disturbed families. This was partly due to the antinomy 
brought about by family policy in their native land between 
family upbringing and State education, which had led in many 
cases to the disorganization and even breakdown of the family. 
The revolution, which had started by overthrowing the régime, 
also led to a further weakening and disturbance of the existing 
possibilities of order and identification. It forced young people 
into the premature assumption of adult roles for which they 
had not yet acquired the necessary maturity. To this was 
added the dashing of hopes placed in the revolution, and the 
disappointment at not seeing the compensatory dreams fulfilled 
which had grown up out of unreasonable and childish concepts 
of life in the West. 
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The chief characteristics of these young people were : 


a deep-rooted mistrust, due to the constant frustration 
of disappointed hopes ; 


a latent but nevertheless pronounced fear of persecution, 
aggravated by the uncertainty of their situation ; 


a strong tendency towards paranoid reactions and _ pre- 
cipitate action ; 


a more or less open aggressivity, finding its expression 
in exaggerated demands and the tendency to rebel against 
the slightest pressure on the part of adults. 


Besides this aggressivity directed towards the exterior, 
it was also observed that when this could not find outward 
expression it turned inwards, taking the form of self-injury, 
such as an unrealistic desire for repatriation, in spite of the 
evident danger of punishment, and the tendency to depressive 
reactions, with manifest or veiled attempts at suicide. 

An uprooting syndrome therefore sets in, as has been 
described by PristerR. The same has been observed with 
other groups of unaccompanied young refugees. 

A decisive factor is how long this period of insecurity and 
uncertainty lasts. There is no need to stress here that camp 
life is particularly dangerous for unaccompanied adolescents 
and that to remove them from it is one of the most urgent 
of mental health measures. 

What we have said so far will enable us to appreciate 
the importance of factors such as the cultural milieu from 
which the refugees comes, of the family in its quality of 
primary group and of the parents as the crystallization point 
of human relations. All educational and therapeutic measures 
must take these considerations as their point of departure. 

Children and adolescents who have fled together with 
their families are generally in a better position initially. The 
child’s success in the difficult process of integration will, of 
course, depend on: how his family is constituted and how it 
reacts as a whole to the new situation. It is of great import- 
ance whether the family adopts a positive attitude to the country 
of asylum or whether its attitude is one of resistance, be this 
conscious or unconscious. It has been found that families 
who remain strongly atrached to their milieu and culture of 
origin exert a detrimental influence on their children’s possibili- 
ties of adjustment to their new country. Exaggerated hopes 
cherished by the family regarding the conditions of life in the 
country of asylum and the opportunities it has to offer can 
also lessen the children’s chances of adjustment. It is there- 
fore clear that measures should not only be taken to help 
the children and adolescents but the family in its entirety, for 
the care of the family and the safeguarding, even consolidation, 
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of its integrity, are among the most essential and important 
mental health measures to be taken. 

In many cases, children and adolescents are better able 
to adjust to the new circumstances than are the parents, which 
gives rise to crises and tensions within the family : these again 
can only be solved through help to the family as a whole. This 
may take various forms: 


material assistance (help with living and housing con- 
ditions, employment, vocational training, loans, etc.) ; 


socio-legal assistance (guidance in the legal aspects of 
emigration and integration) ; 


socio-medical assistance (medical care, both preventive 
and curative, casework, guidance, etc.) ; 


family therapy (an attempt to normalize disturbed families 
through casework and individual or collective therapeutic 
measures). 


In many cases financial help will suffice to reestablish a 
refugee family as an effective social unit. In a few particularly 
serious cases, it will be necessary in addition to give long-term 
family assistance and advice on questions of integration. When 
these measures prove unsuccessful and the family remains unable 
to fulfil its role, there is still the possibility of placing the 
children in a therapeutic institution—but only after careful 
examination of the case. 

Experience with Hungarian refugee families has shown 
that in general the first three forms of assistance mentioned 
above are enough. In the few cases where these did not provide 
a solution, the families in question were nearly always difficult 
and disintegrated. 

The measures indicated above show that the more difficult 
is the situation of the family, the more necessary it is for those 
responsible for helping them to possess specialized knowledge 
and to have received an appropriate training. It is practically 
impossible for workers who are not specially trained to give 
successful help to such families. 

This applies even more to those caring for unaccompanied 
children and adolescents. There was, for instance, a great 
lack of well-trained and experienced Hungarian speaking social 
workers, teachers, child care workers and psychotherapists 
to care for the young Hungarians. 

If care for children and adolescents who have fled with 
their families best takes the form of help to the whole family, 
it has been found that individual placement or placement in 
small groups is the most effective measure for unaccompanied 
adolescents. We feel it to be very important that children 
should only be placed when their moral and social situation 
has been carefully studied and after a series of full and frank 
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discussions with them has enabled « plan with a specific aim 
to be decided upon. 

In the majority of cases, unaccompanied children and 
adolescents are best cared for in suitable homes where they will 
be able to receive schooling or vocational training, as the case 
may be, and where they can if necessary benefit from thera- 
peutic treatment, either individually or in a group. Children 
of pre-school age who arrive unaccompanied in the country 
of asylum—these are usually exceptional cases—are best ‘placed 
in a foster family, for experience has shown that such placement 
offers them the best chances of easy and rapid integration. 

It must also be borne in mind that even the best institu- 
tion can only be a substitute and can never give the child the 
same love and security as the family. It is very necessary 
to make long-term plans and to prepare the child for entry 
to an institution. Too often, several changes of environment 
at brief intervals represent a heavy burden for the child and 
are the source of further uncertainty and harm. 

The initial period of adjustment in an institution is particu- 
larly difficult for adolescents who have already suffered from their 
uprooting. In this connection, the fact that those caring for 
the young Hungarians lacked appropriate training was all too 
obvious. The Hungarian adolescents were aggressive and on 
the defensive, and the personnel, who lacked sufficient psy- 
chological knowledge, often misinterpreted their attitude at 
first. But when it could be explained to the personnel why 
the adolescents behaved in this way, they were able to act 
more objectively and, thanks to their new understanding, help 
them better to adjust to their new conditions of life. 

WEINBERG has already underlined the extent to which 
the adjustment process is a reciprocal one, calling also for a 
certain adjustment on the part of the population of the land 
of asylum. For this reason it is important to provide young 
refugees, whether or not they are accompanied by their families, 
with opportunities for deep and lasting contact with the popula- _ 
tion of their new country. All such contacts form a basis for 
the establishment of relationships with the inhabitants of the 
new environment and facilitate integration. In this way, the 
adolescents’ feelings of fear, isolation and insecurity—and the 
attitude of aggressivity to which these give rise—can best 
be overcome. From this point of view, it has been found 
beneficial for refugee children and adolescents to attend schools 
or undergo vocational training, as soon as they have mastered 
the initial language difficulties, in the same way as the young 
people of the country of asylum, so that they may lose the 
feeling of being isolated and foreigners as quickly as possible. 

It is not possible in this short paper to enter in detail into 
the various problems of a socio-psychological and mental health 
nature raised by help to refugee children and adolescents. In 
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conclusion, we shall however mention three aspects which we 
feel to be particularly important : 


a) Help for refugee families and children, like that for 
unaccompanied adolescents, calls for a high degree of psycho- 
logical insight, intuition and professional training. Those who 
are directly concerned with the care of refugees must therefore 
be carefully chosen and receive constant supplementary in- 
service training. 

b) When planning the future of unaccompanied children 
and adolescents, it is important neither to take precipitate 
decisions nor to expect these from them. It is essential to be 
long-sighted, for only thus will the refugees regain confidence 
and the feeling of security. 


c) Help to the refugee child and to the refugee family 
are closely interwoven and should therefore always be planned 
together. The family must under all circumstances be safe- 
guarded as an effective social group. 





A Problem oi People 
Report submitted by the Hong Kong Council of Social Service 


By the end of 1958, Hong Kong’s population had climbed 
to probably over 3,000,000. Thus for each resident in 1945 
there are more than five residents in 1959. A few figures 
will explain the present position of Hong Kong more precisely. 

The land area of the Colony of Hong Kong is 392 square 
miles. Out of these only 12 square miles are developed for 
residential, commercial or industrial purposes, 50 square miles 
are cultivated. The remainder, however, is largely hillside or 
swamp which is unsuitable for agriculture. The immediately 
useable land is, therefore, 62 square miles. This tiny area is 
now required to accommodate over 3,000,000 people, or 50,000 
and more persons per square mile. ‘here is the size of the 
problem, but how and why did it arise ? 

It all started at the end of 1949 when China’s civil war 
had spread to the Southern provinces. This resulted in a 
tremendous influx of Chinese refugees, greater than Hong Kong 
had ever known. This immigration was not only unusually 
large in size but also different in kind from previous migrations. 
This time the migrants were mainly political refugees fleeing 
Communism. 

They sought in Hong Kong something sufficiently impor- 
tant to themselves to necessitate the abandonment of their 
homes, the severance of their family ties and the renunciation 
of traditional allegiances. No one will ever know what it cost 
them to abandon the land on which their ancestors had made 
their living. They were not denied what they sought and 
Hong Kong accepted the burden which they brought with 
them in the name of humanity. 

This flood of refugees, occurring at a time when Hong 
Kong was cleaning up the debris of war, put a massive pressure 
upon all facilities of the Colony. Finance, education, medical 
and health services, social welfare, prisons, police, industry, 
commerce, labour relations, housing, agriculture, political rela- 
tions all bear the unmistakable surcharge of this single problem 
of a vast immigrant population. 


Housing 


There were, of course, no homes at all for the great majority 
of the refugees. War damage, neglect and decay had made 
serious inroads into the quality and quantity of domestic buil- 
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dings. Some of the early refugees were able to buy a cubicle 
large enough for a bed in a decayed tenement house containing 
hundreds of such families. The appalling conditions which 
prevailed and still prevail in Hong Kong’s cubicles can hardly 
be described. Ventilation, sunlight and sanitation are below 
any standard, and privacy is out of question. 

As time passed and the numbers swelled, even this means 
of shelter was exhausted, and most of the refugees were forced 
to find shelter only by improvising huts of scrap material 
constructed on Government land which they occupied as 
squatters. 

As the squatters crowded in—500,000 or more of them— 
their huts, made of mud, wood scraps, bamboo, tar paper, 
flattened tins, occupied all available land, moved on to the city 
sidewalks, and climbed into the steep surrounding hills where 
they hung in deep festoons on the bare rocks and cliffs. The 
squatter areas had no sanitation and there was no organised 
system of refuse disposal. There was no water available, 
and water for all purposes had to be carried long distances from 
community standpipes. Chickens, ducks and pigs shared 
the huts or the narrow congested area around them. The 
shacks themselves were crowded beyond endurance. Density 
was at a rate of 2,000 to 3,000 to an acre in single-storey 
huts. 

Tens of thousands took to the rooftops, others camp in 
the streets and on staircase landings without fixed abode and 
large numbers stay on junks in the harbour. Disastrous fires 
time and again swept through the squatter communities and 
consumed tens of thousands of flimsy firetrap shacks. The 
Shek Kip Mei fire of Christmas. Day 1953 deprived, within 
four hours, 50,000 persons of their homes and of most of their 
belongings. A few months later 25,000 lost their huts at 
Tai Hang Tung. Most of the fire victims were left on the 
streets for months and months to come. This created an emer- 
gency of the first order. A new department of Government, 
the Department of Resettlement, was set up. 

This department came to the conclusion that multi-storeys 
must be erected at a rent which the resettled squatters could 
afford to pay. Six-storey blocks with 64 rooms on each floor 
were erected. The allowance of 24 square feet to an adult 
represented a considerable degree of overcrowding by any 
normal standards, but this was emergency accommodation. 
About 277,000 persons are now housed in such multi-storey 
buildings. Many of the tiny rooms are now housing not only 
one but two and more families. 

Do you have a rug in your home that measures about 
ten by twelve feet ? Imagine, then, the rug to be a cement 
floor, with cement walls rising from.its four sides and topped 
by a cement ceiling. Sit just for an hour watching nine people 
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eating, sleeping and working, and yet this whole thing seems 
unreal to you. Our circle does not encompass this kind of 
life. As one moves about the flimsy squatter shacks, the roof- 
top shelters, the street sleepers, the hallway bed-spaces and 
cubicles, and along the miles of resettlement house balconies, 
one says: “ Forgive me for having so much ”. 


Public Health 


The basic health problems of the Colony, too, arise from 
dense overcrowding, the lack of adequate housing, the shortage 
of water, unemployment and under-employment. These factors 
combine to foster the spread of communicable disease and 
militate against satisfactory application of the principles 
of hygiene. Ignorance and poverty play their part but 
even where the will to live healthily exists, the people 
simply lack the physical space and amenities to apply their 
knowledge adequately. No major epidemic has occurred but. 
preventable diseases such as diphtheria and typhoid are dis- 
apnointingly prevalent, despite determined efforts to bring 
them under control. 

Government clinics continue to work under high pressure, 
15 hours a day, from 9 a.m. to midnight and all hospital facilities 
are strained to the limit. A visit to the out-patient depart- 
ments at the Government Hospitals is not only an unforgettable 
experience, but a demonstration of need for additional medical 
help and facilities. There is now a total of 7,600 hospital beds 
for all purposes available in the Colony, or about 1.5 beds per 
thousand of the population, which is far below modern stan- 
dards. In 1958, 4,068,000 patients have been seen at Govern- 
ment Clinics, which means an increase of 600,000 compared 
with 1957 and twice as much as in the year 1953. 

Hong Kong has, according to a recent statement of the 
World Health Organisation, the highest T.B. infection rate in 
the world. There is no doubt that the Hong Kong Govern- 
ment is deeply concerned about this matter and that strenuous 
efforts are made to cope with it. 

The high racial resistance of the Chinese people prevents 
the disease from exacting a higher toll of life but produces at 
the same time a type of disease which gives rise to a large 
proportion of infectious ambulant cases, which in view of the 
overcrowding and low standard of living pass on the disease 
to their numerous close contacts. Home isolation is im- 
practicable and hospital isolation impossible. The present 
scale of operation is thus unlikely to affect the tuberculosis 
problem in Hong Kong as a whole. Rehousing with provision 
of separate accommodation for families and members of families 
would probably do more to reduce tuberculosis than any other 
measure. 
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Improvements and solutions 


We have so far tried to acquaint you with the predicament 
of the Hong Kong of today. This predicament has been called 
“A Problem of People”. From Communist China, they have 
come, one and a half million people—men, women and children, 
professors, teachers, doctors, students, merchants, engineers, 
farmers, artisans, government officials, artists, in fact people 
of every profession and occupation. They have radically 
altered the social structure of Hong Kong and they have chan- 
ged its economic life beyond recognition. Hong Kong for the 
vast majority of them is the end of the line, the point of no 
return. Most of them have now been here for seven or eight 
years—years of freedom, yes, but also of frustration. Are there 
any improvements and are there any solutions to this problem 
of too many people on too little space ? A major source of 
improvement has been the Government of Hong Kong. With 
great vigour and speed the Hong Kong Government has pursued 
its resettlement housing project. The Department of Social 
Welfare is gradually expanding its services through its six 
specialist sections, concerned with child welfare, group work 
for youth, moral welfare, probation, care for the handicapped, 
and public assistance. In the overall programme of aid to 
refugees and other destitute people, the voluntary agencies 
are of great significance. In Hong Kong, almost all the residen- 
tial institutions in the field of social welfare are run by voluntary 
organisations. The Hong Kong Council of Social Service is 
a federation of over 50 of the more important voluntary bodies ; 
it co-ordinates their work, acts as a clearing house for fresh 
ideas and projects, and promotes the formation of new orga- 
nisations charged with resolving social problems as they arise. 

The size of the individual agencies varies considerably, 
as do their welfare programmes. However, the services usually 
performed are: 1) education 2) medical care 3) direct relief 
4) rehousing 5) vocational training 6) resettlement of refugees 
abroad. 

In facing the question of whether our welfare services 
in Hong Kong will continue on an adequate level, we really 
face an issue of a much broader aspect. What is it that we 
have been seeking to achieve, through two terrible world wars, 
if not security.for the nations of the free world ? And again, 
what have the Chinese refugees been seeking when they fled 
to Hong Kong, if not security for themselves and their families ? 
This quest for security is today not merely a matter of national 
concern but indeed an international factor. The nations of 
the free world at least theoretically have realized that, in addi- 
tion to political considerations, problems of human welfare 
and health likewise play an important part in predisposing 
the peoples of the world to peaceful and co-operative ways of 
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life. This certainly is also true for the Chinese people in 
Hong Kong. If we fail to recognize the importance of the 
social factors in their life, it will finally lead to violence, unrest 
and aggression. We hope that we can arouse a new interest 
and a deeper concern for the Chinese refugees in Hong Kong, 
to speak on behalf of those who cannot help themselves. Pover- 
ty, deprivation, dependencies are not only the origin of mental 
abnormalities but of national catastrophes. The history of 
the twentieth century has given abundant evidence that we 
cannot save the civilizing elements of life by walling ourselves 
off from the encroaching forces of dehumanization and _ bar- 
barism. If we wait too long there will be no place to make 
astand. The ground under our feet in Hong Kong will dissolve 
away as it has dissolved away in other parts of the world. 
What will dissolve it away ? Physical want, physical misery, 
physical dread will dissolve it away, our failure to feed, clothe 
and employ people. 

If men are left with no choice but physical starvation in 
the midst of physical plenty they will fight for survival. The 
spirit of the Chinese people in Hong Kong is hardpressed by 
outer circumstances and many have ‘been deprived of the hope 
of betterment. This situation calls upon the free world to 
meet the threat of aggression by a reaffirmation in practice 
of our belief in the inherent worth of the human soul. 

The small group of Christian social workers in Hong Kong 
in close co-operation with Government and others try their 
best to help the whole of the community. A weakness in 
this attempt is the constant lack of material resources. We 
all know the goal but we lack the ph sical means to reach it, 
and to aid the two million people who are looking desperately 
to us for help and guidance. 


The main voluntary organisations for social welfare work 
in Hong Kong 


The Hong Kong Council of Social Service is the central 
co-ordinating body for voluntary organisations. It houses a 
Central Card Index to prevent overlapping between relief 
agencies. 

Co-ordination of Roman Catholic relief agencies is done 
by Catholic Relief Services and in the case of Protestant relief 
agencies by the Hong Kong Protestant Central Relief Council. 
The Standing Conference of Youth Organisations co-ordinates 
the work of bodies interested in youth work in the Colony. 








Some Aspects of the Problem 
of Young Refugees 


by J.-M. SMALL 
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The number of persons who, in different parts of the world, 
have had to leave their homes for political, racial or religious 
reasons, or who, having left their homes, have not wished to 
return to them subsequently, runs into millions. 

Although their number decreased considerably in Europe 
during the immediate post-war years, thanks to voluntary 
repatriation, emigration to other continents or integration, a 
relatively large number of people even now leave their country 
every month and seek asylum in other lands. 

Not all of them are considered technically as refugees, for 
some are treated automatically as citizens of the country 
which they enter, or they can be, with a minimum of formalities. 
This is the situation notably of the inhabitants of the German 
Democratic Republic who cross over into the Federal Republic. 
It is also the case of the Hindus of Pakistan who have fled to 
India and of the Moslems of India who have gone to Pakistan. 
But although these do not raise legal problems and accordingly 
do not come under the protection of the United Nations, they 
are none the less displaced persons who must adjust to a new 
environment and who often, at least at the beginning, go through 
a period of serious material difficulties (difficulty in finding 
work, accommodation, etc.) and who sometimes have to live 
for months or even years in camps or makeshift shelters. 
They, nevertheless, have a greater chance than many others 
of achieving rapid integration in the country of asylum, whose 
language and religion they generally share. 

On the other hand, an individual can be a refugee 
technically, in the sense that he is not a citizen of the country 
in which he lives and cannot or does not wish to appeal for 
the protection of his country of origin for fear of persecution, 
but he may have built a satisfactory material and moral situa- 
tion for himself through his own efforts. His children are 
usually well assimilated and are not distinguishable from their 
companions at school or at work. 

Without attempting to give precise information here 
about all categories of refugees, we shall be speaking chiefly of 
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those whose plight should be uppermost in our minds during 
this World Refugee Year, as well as of the particular problems 
of the refugee children and young people. 


The general situation in a few countries 


In Europe, the chief concentrations of refugees are to be 
found in Germany, Austria, France, Greece and Italy. There 
are also refugees in the majority of other countries; these 
generally do not require international assistance. 

At the beginning of 1959, the number of refugees in Europe 
under the mandate of the U.N. High Commissioner was ap- 
proximately 1,400,000, of whom 33,000 were still living in 
140 camps in Germany, Austria, Greece and Italy, and 130,000 
who, though not living in camps, could nevertheless not be 
considered as permanently resettled. 

One fifth of the population of the camps are children under 
the age of 14; one quarter, if the young people aged 14-19 are 
included as well.18 

One of the aims of World Refugee Year is to clear all the 
camps of Europe before the end of 1960. 

A first step in the reintegration of the refugees is to provide 
them with a decent dwelling, since camp life engenders all too 
easily an attitude of bitterness, or, even more often, of passivity. 
The refugee whose desire to emigrai2 is frustrated year after 
year ends up by resigning himself to the way of life which 
makes the least demands upon him—camp life; he is afraid 
of facing the responsibilities of an independent life, and his 
children—born and brought up in the camp—know no other 
form of existence. 

The second most important step is to find work for the 
refugees. Those with the most initiative have often already 
found a job, but continue to live in the camp for want of any- 
thing better. These do not raise any special problems and they 
are already on the right road towards integration in the country 
where they are living. This is not the case of those who have 
no fixed trade or profession or who can no longer practise the 
one they know. ‘These must be helped to find a new trade or 
profession and given the opportunity to follow training courses. 
Finally, there are those who are so handicapped by illness, 
infirmity or age that the only solution is to place them in an 
institution for life. 

Here there are often tragic cases of parents whose child 
is refused emigration because of a physical or mental handicap, 
and who know that placement may well turn out to be perma- 
nent separation.® 


Western Germany is faced with a dual problem : 


that of caring for and integrating the Germans who stream 
out of the Eastern zone day after day (200,000 in 1958, 344 mil- 
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lion since the end of the war) as well as those who have been 
expelled, driven or evacuated from the other side of the Oder- 
Neisse Line, not to mention the Sudetens of Czechoslovakia 
and the Swabians of Hungary, Rumania and Yugoslavia, 
estimated in 1951 at 7.6 million ; 4 


that of absorbing in addition the residue of the 13.5 million 
displaced persons of foreign origin who were in the country 
at the end of the war or who have arrived since. In this latter 
category, the U.N. High Commissioner still had under his 
mandate, at the end of “1958, 13,800 refugees living in camps, 
including 15% difficult cases, and 12,000 not living in camps 
but unable to be considered as permanently resettled. 


Austria also found herself with 700,000 refugees or displaced 
persons of German ethnical origin and some tens of thousands 
coming from elsewhere on her hands at the end of the war. 
The majority of the first group are now integrated, but there 
were still 33,600 of the second group who were not resettled 
at the time of the influx of the 180,000 Hungarian refugees 
in 1956/57. At the end of 1958, there were still 10,000 “ old” 
refugees, to whose number must be added 15,000 “new ” 
Hungarian refugees whose future has not yet been finally 
settled. It is not generally known that an average of one 
thousand persons arrive in Austria every month, mostly Yugo- 
slavs, who must be sheltered and cared for before they can 
go any further. 

Both in Germany and in Austria, the settlement of refugees 
is facilitated by the fact that there is full employment. The 
situation is very different in Greece and Italy. 


Greece has in the past had to absorb some 1,300,000 re- 
fugees of Greek origin who left Asia Minor in 1922/23. At that 
time, about 9,000 Armenians also settled in Greece. Although 
the majority of the former group are now completely assimilated, 
the same cannot be said of the Armenians. To these groups 
have been added during the past few years the refugees coming 
from the Soviet Union and Rumania. These are people whose 
families had settled in the latter countries several generations 
ago but whose name and the language they have continued 
to speak show that they are of Greek origin. Greece considers 
it an honour, and also her duty, to accept these people, but 
without international help it would be impossible for her to 
meet their essential needs and still less to offer them conditions 
of life enabling them to acquire their economic independence. 
At the end of 1958, there were about 4,000 non-resettled refugees 
in Greece, including 450 living in camps. The following are 
two typical cases recommended to the I.U.C.W. for sponsorship : 


The S. family arrived from Russia in 1957. It consists 
of father, mother, three children aged 8, 7 and 3, and an old 
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and infirm grandmother. The youngest child, a lively and 
attractive little girl, is tubercular. The father is an unskilled 
labourer who is only able to find work for 3 or 4 days per week. 
Outside help is therefore indispensable for the mere survival 
of this family. 

The P. family also came from Russia, but a year earlier. 
The father is ill and unable to work. The eldest son is under- 
going an apprenticeship as an electrician; the three younger 
children, aged 13, 10 and 6, attend school. The mother is 
the only wage-earner; she has no regular job, accepts any 
work she can find, but is nevertheless unable to support her 
family on her own. 


In Italy, the number of refugees in comparison to the total 
population is not particularly large (about 11,000) but this 
figure must be added to the several thousands of Italians 
repatriated from Italy’s former colonies and elsewhere. The 
problem is further complicated by the chronic unemployment 
from which Italy suffers and the housing shortage, so the 
majority of the refugees (8,900) are still living in camps. 


In a‘few other countries, such as France and Turkey, 
where there are no camps, there are several hundred aged or 
handicapped refugees in need of help or placement in suitable 
institutions. 

Not far from Europe are two other large groups of refugees, 
the Arabs of Palestine and the Algerians. The final solution 
of their fate is essentially of a political nature, but the inter- 
national community must bring them the help which is indis- 
pensable for their survival and also, in some cases, help them 
to acquire economic independence through vocational training 
or the granting of small credits for the purchase of working 
implements and raw materials. 


To help the Arab refugees of the countries surrounding 
Israel, the United Nations have set up a special agency : the 
Relief -and Works Agency for the Palestinian Refugees 
(UNRWA). These refugees, estimated at approximately 
900,000 when they left their homes in 1947 and 1948, now 
number nearly a million. In Jordan, where they are the 
most numerous (approx. 570,000) they form a third of the 
total population ; 240,000 are crowded together in the tiny 
territory of Gaza; some 130,000 are living in the Lebanon 
and 110,000 in Syria. Smaller groups have entered Iraq, 
Egypt and Saudi Arabia and other Arab territories, where 
those of them who were technicians have found work easily. 
A certain number are also able to get by on their own in the 
Lebanon and Syria. However, in Jordan, a country which is 
still scarcely developed, there is much unemynloyment and the 
refugees can seldom find more than seasonal work, with the 
exception of those who have become government officials. In 
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Gaza, the overcrowding renders real resettlement virtually 
impossible ; there are 2.32 refugees for every former inhabitant. 

Unrwa makes regular food distributions to more than 
850,000 persons, equivalent to approximately 1,600 calories 
per day in winter and 1,500 in summer; supplementary 
rations are given to pregnant and nursing women, TB sufferers 
not in hospital and children. Forty per cent are still living 
in the camps, where the original tents have been gradually 
replaced by dwellings of concrete or pisé18 

A medical service and public health measures have succeeded 
in averting epidemics so far and also in reducing the malaria 
and sy philis rates. 

The children probably have more opportunity of going 
to school than if they were not refugees, but as their fathers 
are generally without work they cannot learn his trade, as is 
the custom. Nevertheless, technicians have no difficulty in 
finding work in the Middle East, where there is a lack of trained 
workers. It is therefore most regrettable that lack of funds 
precludes the establishing of all the vocational schools and 
training centres which would be desirable and also the granting 
in certain cases of loans which would permit the refugees to 
obtain the equipment necessary for them to exercise a trade 
enabling them to support themselves and their families. 

Here are two specific aims for the World Refugee Year. 
A third aim is the placement of handicapped children who 
are incapable of attending ordinary schools in institutions 
where they can be given suitable care and education. In 1957, 
74 blind or deaf and dumb children and young people were 
placed in institutions providing vocational training, but there 
are still many handicapped children in the camps for whom 
nothing is done because of lack of funds. And yet, in many 
cases, through treatment, splints or orthopaedic shoes the 
child could be rendered the use of his limbs after poliomyelitis 
or some other illness. (There is a rehabilitation centre at 
Beirut where the treatment costs from $750 to 1,500, according 
to the gravity of the case.) 

The problem of the Algerian refugees in Morocco and 
Tunisia is of much more recent date, since it only arose at 
international level two years ago. These number some 180,000 
of whom 85% are women and children ; they are divided equally 
between the two countries, and are living along the frontier. 
The majority of them already had relations or friends on the 
other side of the border, and have accordingly been taken in 
by local families, or are camping in tents or makeshift shelters 
of branches or dried mud in the neighbourhood of these contacts. 
Their housing conditions are therefore quite inadequate, 
especially in winter, when it is cold. Their state of health 
also leaves much to be desired : bad general condition, frequency 
of eye and skin diseases, intestinal troubles, etc. 
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The conditions are almost the same in the two countries, 
where relief actions are complicated by the fact that the refugees 
are so scattered, which also makes it difficult to check their 
numbers, and also by the fact that the local population amongst 
whom they are living is just as poor as they are. 

The role of the High Commissioner for Refugees here is 
simply to urge the governments to make gifts, which are then 
administered by the League of Red Cross Societies and the 
Red Crescent. 

As Tunisia appealed earlier than Morocco for international 
help, it is in the latter country that the Swedish Save the 
Children Association (Rddda Barnen) has concentrated its 
action. At the beginning of Winter 1958, it made monthly 
distributions of rations to 25,000 children and it also sent a 
medical team which visited nearly all the villages where there 
were refugees. 

At the beginning, the team’s doctor had thought to attract 
the mothers to her clinic by promising a tin of condensed milk 
to all those who turned up—but this proved quite unnecessary. 
When her visit was announced, not only the mothers of the 
village in question, but also those from several miles around, 
started to assemble at dawn, and patiently awaited their turn 
until the evening, if necessary, and even came back the next 
day. Many of the children showed unmistakable signs of 
malnutrition—swollen bellies and legs and arms like match- 
sticks—and they were sometimes so weak that they could 
hardly walk. The majority, although in a less pitiful condi- 
tion, were nevertheless weak and had no resistance to infection. 
It is estimated that a third of the children die before the age 
of three. In spite of the climate, many of them suffer from 
rickets or scurvy, due partly to the deficiencies in their diet 
and partly to the fact that the babies are kept inside the tents 
or houses until they are able to crawl outside themselves. The 
mothers are profoundly grateful for the care and treatment 
given to their babies.§ 

During the Winter of 1958/59, the Swedish action helped 
more than 16,000 families with a total of 47,650 children, but 
it had to be reduced as from February, due to lack of funds 
for continuing it on the same scale. 

In Asia, besides the fifteen million Hindus and Moslems 
who were uprooted by the partition of India and Pakistan 
and whose resettlement—apparently more advanced in India 
than in Pakistan—is not yet complete (Hindus continue to 
arrive from East Pakistan), and the 900,000 Vietnamese who 
have left the North of their country for the South and who are 
now almost all resettled in 300 villages set up specially for 
them, the chief groups needing international help are the 
Koreans, the one million Chinese in Hong Kong and the 
approximately 9,000 European refugees still in the People’s 
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Republic of China, out of the 15,000 who were there a few 
years ago. 

We shall not be speaking here of the Chinese of Hong 
Kong, since there is a special report about them elsewhere in 
this number. 

The Europeans remaining in China are mostly Russians 
who fled from their country at the time of the Revolution of 
1917 (and their descendants) and some Central Europeans 
whose fear of the political-racial persecutions of Hitler drove 
them to leave their country. The problem is essentially to 
find funds for their transport. For it is in fact now possible 
for them to obtain visas to leave China via Hong Kong ; further- 
more, their entry into Australia, Brazil and a few other countries 
has been secured by the U.N. High Commissioner or by 
denominational voluntary organizations. Among them are 
many families with children. The transport costs, which are 
borne by the Intergovernmental Committee for European 
Migration, work out at about $250 per person, but resettlement 
costs must be added. Those who have already been able to 
leave China have devoted themselves energetically to the task 
of setting up a new home in their new country. The difficult 
cases (the aged and infirm) have mostly been given asylum 
in Europe.}8 


In Korea, it is estimated that 54 million people have left 
their homes on account of the war and that of this number two 
million are North Koreans who have sought refuge in South 
Korea where, in spite of the generous help of the United Nations 
Korean Relief Agency and the contribution of various voluntary 
organizations, the situation of many of them remains highly 
precarious : makeshift dwellings in vast shanty towns—dusty 
in hot weather and quagmires when it rains—social, health and 
school services quite unable to meet all the needs; unemploy- 
ment and under-employment. 

The British Save the Children Fund, which has been active 
in Korea since 1952, has recently produced a film, “ A Far Cry ”, 
illustrating its own work and that of other voluntary organiza- 
tions. It is not possible for their efforts to solve the problem, 
but the hope which fills the hearts of the mothers who flock 
to the clinics and the joy of those children who are able to be 
cared for in the day-care centres show how essential it is that 
this work should be continued, and how much it deserves 
support. 


In conclusion of this first part of our article, we should 
like to stress how important it is not to let ourselves be discourag- 
ed by the figures quoted. We have given these in order to 
show the immense effort of international solidarity which is 
still necessary. It should not be forgotten, however, that a 
very large proportion of these refugees manage in one way or 
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another to meet at least partially their own needs, often by 
making heroic efforts. Here are two examples from Germany : 


Johann is eleven years old. When he was barely three, 
his mother fled from the Eastern zone of Germany with him 
and his two elder brothers, then aged four and seven, because 
their father had been arrested. The first news she had of 
him came five years later only—from Siberia. She had had 
to leave all her furniture, linen, etc. behind, of course. So as 
to be at home during the day to look after her children, she 
took a night job, but her exhaustion, on top of her anxiety 
about her husband, wore her out to such a point that she fell 
ill and was obliged to stop work. 

Both mother and children are under-nourished, for the 
public welfare allowance is not enough to meet both their 
everyday needs and enable them to buy progressively the 
necessary household equipment. The social worker concludes : 
“In spite of their poverty and their poor state of health, the 
children are obviously properly looked after and well brought up.” 





Here is a case of another family, this time with five 
children : 


In 1953, when the eldest child was aged 11, both varents 
were arrested. The rigours of prison life and her anxiety 
about her children soon caused the mother to fall ill. She 
was released a year later and the father in 1956. The family 
immediately abandoned all they had and sought refuge in 
Western Germany. The mother’s health is seriously under- 
mined ; the fathe: works, but he must be helped to supplement 
his earnings, which are not enough to support a family of seven 
who have to build up a home again from scratch. 


Supplementary help must take the form of extra rations 
for children, expectant and nursing mothers; clothes, shoes, 
blankets, medical care, day-care centres, kindergartens, play- 
grounds, sometimes schools and vocational training centres. 
This is especially the case for the refugees living in camps or 
in under-developed countries, where the help given by the 
government and the local population is far from adequate. 

The number of refugees needing more individual help is 
not very high, but often they cannot hope to receive this from 
the countries where they are living. These are: 


the aged, and the handicapped adults ; 

families with many children and whose chief breadwinner 
is no longer with them or who is prevented by illness, infirmity, 
lack of professional training or unemployment from entirely 
or even partially supporting his family ; 

physically or mentally handicapped children in need of 
special care and education if they are to be able to support 
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themselves when they grow up, or that their families may be 
relieved of too great a burden during the difficult period of 
their resettlement. 


Every year, thanks to the cooperation of the U.N. High 
Commissioner, the interested governments and voluntary 
organizations, several thousands ‘of refugees find a permanent 
home. The relative speed at which the vast majority of the 
200,000 Hungarian refugees have been absorbed since 1956 in 
various countries shows that the plan to resettle all the refugees 
in Europe before the end of 1960 is no Utopian dream. 


The fate of the children and young people 


It is a truism to say that this group particularly merits 
attention, since suitable help now is very likely to enable them 
to lead a useful and independent life later on. 

All the investigations made concerning these children show 
that they react to their state of refugee in a very different way, 
depending on whether they have continued to form part of the 
family group or not, and also according to their age. 

Young children who have re mained with their parents do 
not generally pose serious problems of adjustment, especially 
when the family regains a normal rhythm of life fairly quickly 
(accommodation, employment). Nevertheless, tensions may 
develop later within the family itself due to the fact that the 
child adjusts more quickly than do his parents to the new 
environment, learns the new language better and more quickly 
and above all adopts the concepts of life and behaviour, which 
are often very different from those of the country of origin, 
to which the parents remain more or less deeply attached. 

It may also happen that even if the family all escaped 
together, circumstances force the parents to leave their children 
later. 

The T. family are genuine political refugees, the father 
having taken part in the Hungarian Revolution. He was an 
accountant, she a teacher, but neither of them speaks German. 
She taught Hungarian in the camp school until this was closed ; 
she is now working as a charwoman. He is doing unskilled 
work in a warehouse, carrying sacks. So as not to leave their 
children alone all day in the makeshift dwelling placed at 
their disposal by a social welfare agency, the parents applied 
for their children to be accepted by a boarding school. Their 
most heartfelt desire is to earn enough to enable them to build 
up their home again in Austria. 

Although the rapid integration of the children is in itself 
a good thing which the parents should be encouraged to accept 
with joy, it is nevertheless absolutely natural to seek at the 
same time to safeguard the values of the original culture of 
the family. Parents and children must be helped to under- 
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stand that it is not a question of opposing the old culture to 
the new, of glorifying the one at the expense of the other, but 
that each has its own character and values which can be mutually 
enriching. 

School naturally plays a big part in this adjustment pro- 
cess, which is the reason why it is very important for the refugee 
child to attend a local school as soon as possible, even if he 
is still living in a camp. There he will mix with children of 
his own age, who are leading a more normal life. A special 
school for the refugee children is nevertheless justified for a 
certain time after arrival in the new country, especially if the 
child does not speak the language and if his final destination 
has not yet been decided. The simple fact of going to school 
every day at regular hours has a calming effect and helps him 
to find his way back to a normal rhythm of life after the 
disturbing days of the flight and the experiences which pre- 
ceded or followed it. The role of this type of school will also 
be essentially to prepare the child for entry to the schools of 
the new country. But it should not isolate the child and give 
him the impression that he has nothing in common with the 
people living around him, as happens all too often, especially 
if the teachers are themselves refugees, obsessed by the hope— 
usually unjustified—of returning to their fatherland. Finally, 
the school for refugee children can be a necessary evil when 
the local schools are materially incapable of taking in all the 
newcomers. Good experiments have been carried out by 
opening it—or at least its playground, sportsfield and hobby 
rooms—to the local children. 

The child’s facility for adjustment has less happy con- 
sequences in the case of the child who lives for a long time in 
a camp, where perhaps he was born. He finds his father’s 
idleness quite natural, as well as the promiscuity with other 
families, the lack of private life, the dependence on the camp 
authorities for housing, food and clothes. He has no idea of 
what normal life is and of the responsibilities which it entails. 
He lives in a closed. world ; he has very few contacts with the 
people living outside the camp and who consider him as a being 
belonging to a different category. It is therefore particularly 
urgent to remove all families with children from the camps. 

A report prepared for a study made by the I.U.C.W. in 
1951 on the adjustment of refugee children described the 
children coming from the camps to stay in a Swedish holiday 
centre in Southern Germany as follows : 2 

“These children are mostly timid, silent and solemn. 
A few are apathetic, others are afraid of getting thrashed after 
the unsoft treatment in the camps... A lack of enterprising 
spirit and a group mentality characterise these children. 
Nobody tries to look different ; they are also clearly uncertain 
wher they have to choose and express their own wishes. Deep 
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inside, they seem dispirited and to expect that the surroundings 
may decide what is to become of them. 


After a few weeks in Herzogau, where everybody is so 
friendly towards them, it seems to dawn upon them that life 
can be more cheerful, and they start in a cautious way to utter 
wishes for a better life. Sometimes they even write about 
such hopes to their parents. It seems as if the children have 
been deeply impressed by the unemployment in the camps, 
and they do not seem to expect to learn a trade and to take 
some responsibility for their future themselves. Especially 
when they are at handiwork, it becomes evident how unfamiliar 
the children are with producing something themselves and 
how new worlds open before their eyes... ” 


Although the problem of young children being separated 
from their families was an acute one during and immediately 
after the Second World War, it is exceptional nowadays. 

That of unaccompanied adolescents is much more wide- 
spread, and the article by Dr. LEupoLp-LOEWENTHAL on this 
subject, also published in this number of the Review, will be 
read with interest. His own personal observations of young 
Hungarians entirely bear out others dating back further and 
dealing with other groups of adolescents. 

Adolescence is nearly always a difficult period, when the 
individual must become aware of his own personality, and 
deliberately accept or reject what his environment has to offer 
him. It is therefore one of the phases of life when a sudden 
uprooting can only add to the individual’s inner crisis. 

One characteristic of unaccompanied adolescents is their 
aversion to all discipline imposed from outside. They have 
sometimes fled precisely in order to escape from a framework 
imposing discipline (family, school, job) which they could not 
put up with; in other cases, circumstances have forced them 
to take their fates in their own hands. They want to be 
treated as adults, but lack the maturity needed to behave as 
such. Their concept of freedom is the absence of all constraint, 
even of self-discipline. 

At the same time, as many writers have stressed, these 
young people have a great need for affection—a need which 
is no less real because they refuse to admit it. They suffer 
from a deep-rooted sense of insecurity, which they often mask 
by an insolent attitude. 

Their educators are therefore faced with the delicate task 
of seeking to obtain their respect and confidence. They must 
make full use of their psychological knowledge and act with 
particular understanding for the problems and difficulties of 
this age-group; they must also strive to give these young 
people as soon as possible an aim in life—but an aim which 
can be attained. 
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Other observations which have been made of those young 
Hungarians who have caused particular difficulties abroad show 
that there is nearly always a lack of understanding on both 
sides. The hosts, were disillusioned to find in them not the 
heros they had expected but youngsters who had seized the 
opportu ity to flee from conditions which they did not like 
in search of an easier and happier life—which they have not 
found elsewhere either. They often had difficulty too in 
accepting rules of work and behaviour which they had not 
expected to have to observe in the “free ” countries. It must 
also be admitted that, with the best of intentions, too hasty 
decisions have sometimes been taken concerning their future 
and that the language problem made personal contacts very 
difficult. 

On the other hand, it must be noted that those young 
people who emigrated on their own, but with the consent of 
their parents and with a specific aim such as to pursue their 
studies, to follow an apprenticeship or to work at their own 
trades, have overcome the initial adjustment difficulties much 
more easily. 


The I.U.C.W. and the refugee problem 


Without going back to the origins of the International 
Union for Child Welfare and the refugees whom the Union 
helped in the period between the two World Wars, we should 
like to remind readers nevertheless that the Union has always 
considered that aid to refugee children and the problems of 
their care and education should be in the forefront of its pro- 
gramme, on account of the international and humanitarian 
character of this question. 

We can mention in this connection the General Council 
held in Stockholm (1948) which included the refugee question 
on its agenda,! the discussions held in Geneva in 1951 on the 
problem of adolescent refugees and the conference held in 
Vienna in May 1957 on the subject of help needed for Hungarian 
children and adolescents still living in Austria. Finally, at 
the end of this article, together with the titles of other works 
quoted, we have listed the various studies carried out by the 
1.U.C.W. 

Through its sponsorship scheme, the Union’s Secretariat 
has helped and continues to help refugee children of various 
nationalities in different countries. ‘Although sponsorships 
cannot solve the problems of refugee families, they do help 
materially to facilitate their lives and are of great moral value. 
The individual cases quoted in this article have all been taken 
from our files. 

Several of the I.U.C.W.’s member organizations have 
carried out large-scale relief actions in favour of refugees. 
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Whereas in the early years after the Second World War these 
actions were usually independent of each other (that of the 
British Save the Children Fund in favour of the Greek and 
Yugoslav refugees in the Middle East and in Italy; Danish, 
British, Norwegian and Swedish actions in favour of displaced 
persons and refugees in Germany, Austria, etc.) there have 
recently been various instances of joint actions under the 
auspices of the I.U.C.W. or of actions launched by one national 
organization but supported by a few others, for instance : 


In 1948/49, joint action by several organizations under 
the auspices of the I.U.C.W. in favour of Arab refugee children 
from Palestine carried out by a team comprising British, 
Danish and Swedish members. After the withdrawal of the 
Scandinavian members, the British Save the Children Fund 
continued its medico-social activity independently until 1956. 

In 1954, with the financial support of the Ford Foundation 
(through the intermediary of the High Commissioner for 
Refugees) the setting up of a nursery and a play centre for 
refugee children at Corfu, in cooperation with prkpa, the Union’s 
Greek member organization, and contributions from the British 
and Swedish member organizations. 

Since 1952, the British Save the Children Fund has been 
maintaining a medico-social team in Korea; this action has 
received generous support not only from other Commonwealth 
organizations but also from the Swedish Save the Children 
Association (Rddda Barnen) and, on a smaller scale, from other 
members of the Union. 

At the end of 1956, gifts in money and in kind and the 
loan of personnel by a very great number of the Union’s members 
enabled the Austrian organization Retlet das Kind to help the 
vast numbers of Hungarian children and adolescents arriving 
in Austria, either unaccompanied or with their families. This 
action still continues, for many of the adolescents being cared 
for are not yet able to earn their own living and those families 
who wish to remain in Austria need additional help. A parallel 
action, though more modest in scale and of shorter duration, 
has also been carried out in Yugoslavia. 

During the first months of 1958 and again during Winter 
1958/59, the Union’s Swedish member organization took steps 
to alleviate the plight of the Algerian refugee children in Morocco 
and invited other organizations to join in its action. 

Although in the course of these various projects, and others 
too, the help given has often taken the form of the distribution 
of food and clothes both within the camps and outside, it has 
also generally speaking been of a more durable nature as well : 


the setting up of nurseries, kindergartens, recreation centres 
for schoolchildren and adolescents, sometimes schools, work- 
rooms, workshops, etc. in the camps; 
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children’s holidays arranged in the country itself so as to 
remove them from‘the camps for a few weeks, or in that of the 
host organization ; 


the establishment of boarding schools and homes for 
adolescents or apprentices aimed not only at facilitating the 
general education and vocational training of the pupils but also 
at getting them out of the camps; 


the setting up of homes for families with children, grants 
for the building of individual homes and loans to refugees so 
that they may set up house independently. 


Without themselves taking action on such a large scale as 
those which we have just mentioned, the member organizations 
of various other countries, in particular France and Latin 
America, have often supported them ; they have also concerned 
themselves with refugees arriving in their own country (sponsor- 
ships, language courses, education grants for the children, etc.). 
Lastly, a considerable proportion of the Jewish children and 
adolescents taken in charge by Youth Aliyah in Israel can be 
considered as refugees rather than as immigrants. 


The I.U.C.W. and World Refugee Year 


Many of the I.U.C.W.’s member organizations already 
belong to the national committees which have been set up in 
their country or intend to join. We very much hope that 
practically all of our members will follow their example, for 
there are few countries in the world which have not had to 
take in refugees. We must not forget that the proportion of 
children varies, according to the categories, from a fifth to 
a third. 

The countries of first asylum have no choice; they open 
their doors and must often retain the least productive elements, 
as the fittest and best qualified are quickly chosen by selection 
boards from the country of second asylum or immigration. 
Our organizations in these countries therefore have a special 
responsibility. 

We should like to suggest the following aims to all our 
member organizations : 


1. to cooperate in the camp clearance programme in 
Europe : 


— by facilitating the resettlement of families with children 
by helping them to find employment and accommodation and 
by arranging for the vocational training of their adolescent 
children ; 


— by taking their sick or handicapped children in charge, 
either with a view to ensuring for them the specialized care 
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and education which they need to return to normal life, or to 
taking off their family’s shoulders the heavy burden w hich an 
incurable child represents and which prevents them from either 
becoming integrated in their present country of residence or 
from emigrating elsewhere ; 


— by urging their country to adopt a more generous policy 
of immigration, particularly with regard to families of which 
one or more members are handicapped but whom the others 
are capable of supporting ; 


2. to contribute materially to improving the lot of the 
Korean refugees, the Arabs from Palestine, the Chinese in 
Hong Kong, “and the Al Igerians in Morocco and Tunisia until 
a permanent solution can be found for them. Such gifts can 
serve, according to circumstances, to support existing schemes 
or to institute new ones of a social, educational or medical 
nature, to facilitate the vocational training of young people 
and to help families build up an independent existence again. 


It may be discouraging for us to learn that 3.5 million 
dollars are necessary for the High Commissioner to be able 
to clear all the refugee camps in Eurcpe, or that unRwa, in 
addition to its regular budget of 33.4 million dollars, needs a 
further 4.1 million to extend vocational training and to rolaniitl 
its programme of grants to refugees capable and desirous of 
regaining their economic independence. 

But it is not discouraging to know that a sum of 1,000 dollars 
would enable six femilies to be resettled on the spot, that 
30,000 dollars would provide housing for 20 families, that 500 
to 1,500 dollars per head—according to the seriousness of the 
handicap—would enable handicapped children to be reeducated. 
What are such sums when looked at in the light of the future 
of the beneficiaries ? 

The essential thing, in this World Refugee Year, is that 
organizations concerned with child welfare all over the 
world resolve to take energetic action with a view to finding 
a permanent solution to the plight of the vast number of 
families who have been awaiting for years the opportunity to 
live normally once again, to render the fate of the others more 
tolerable and, above all, to ensure a better future for their 
children. 
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UNITED NATIONS 
Hope for the Refugees 


Although we realize that World Refugee Year cannot—and by a 
long way —solve all the refugee problems with which the world is faced 
today, not to mention those which might arise tomorrow or in a more 
distant future, there was nevertheless a breath of optimism in the air 
at the meeting of the Executive Committee of the High Commissioner’s 
Programme, which was held in Geneva from 15th to 19th June, 1959. 

In his statement at the opening session, the High Commissioner, 
Mr. LinpT, was able to say that even before it had begun, World Refugee 
Year had already yielded some most encouraging results. For instance, 
a large number of countries, particularly in Latin America, were con- 
sidering ratifying the 1951 Convention, others planned to adopt a 
more flexible admission policy, and funds were coming in better ‘than 
usual. 

The United States Congress, for example, had already extended 
the provisions of Law 85/316 regarding the admission of tubercular 
refugees. In this connection, Mr. Lindt felt that it would not be 
fair to call upon new countries still granpling with grave problems in 
their economic and social development to take in aged or infirm refugees 
it was for the other countries, both new and old, whose situation was 
more stable, to care for such people. On the other hand, able-bodied 
refugees, particularly those with technical knowledge in any field, 
could contribute to the progress of the under-developed countries. 

Mr. Lindt had just returned from South America, where he had 
visited seven countries, while Mr. de Kemoularia, the special repre- 
sentative of the Secretary General of the United Nations for World 
Refugee Year, had been visiting others; everywhere they went they 
had met with encouragement, understanding and good will. 

In the course of the session, both the High Commissioner and the 
government representatives made various statements which were heard 
with much pleasure and satisfaction. For instance, the Council of 
Europe, in cooperation with the High Commissioner, had drawn up a 
draft European convention, which had already been ratified by France 
and Belgium and signed by Germany and Luxemburg; this would 
enable those refugees who had benefited from the conventions of 1951 
or 1956 to move freely and without visa among the countries party to 
the agreement, provided that they did not stay longer than three 
months in any one country. 

The camp clearance programme had made much headway during 
the first four months of the year. Some 5,300 refugees, both “old * 
and “new ”, had left the camps and it should be mentioned that this 
was the first time that such an extensive movement of refugees had 
taken place in Italy (2,000); this was still continuing. 

The Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration now 
had sufficient funds for the transport in 1959 of 3,400 refugees out of 
the 9,500 who were still in China at the beginning of the year, but, 
mainly for health reasons, only 725 had actually been transported as 
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at the beginning of June. Among these were 54 difficult cases who 
had been brought back to Europe by a special plane chartered by the 
Norwegian Refugee Council. This example was going to be followed 
by Denmark. 

To mark World Refugee Year, Brazil had decided to grant 700 
supplementary visas. The Swedish Government was going to raise its 
contribution to the High Commissioner’s programme ‘from 600,000 to 
750,000 crowns. The Australian Government would be_ giving 
Aus.£50,000 for the Year and hoped to admit 3,000 refugees; it had 
also declared all gifts made for the Year exempt from Income Tax. 
Canada had promised an additional contribution of $90,000 towards 
the camp clearance programme and a substantial gift in kind for the 
Palestinian refugees. 

The Belgian Committee for the Year had informed the High Com- 
missioner that it had set itself the aim of resettling permanently 
3,000 refugees at the moment in Austria, Greece or Italy, either in their 
present country of residence or elsewhere. This effort would cover 
12% of the present population of the camps. The United States dele- 
gate had promised a special contribution of $1,630,000, i.e. $700,000 
for the High Commissioner’s programmes, $200,000 for the Govern- 
ment of Hong Kong for the Chinese refugees and $730,000 as a con- 
tribution to the evacuation of European refugees from China by ICEM. 

Almost all the delegates spoke, giving information about the 
setting up of national committees in their countries and their plans. 
Many countries hoped to bring out special postage stamps in response 
to the joint appeal of the High Commissioner and of the World Postal 
Union, which proposed that these stamps be issued on 7th April, 1960. 
At the time of the meeting, 45 countries had officially declared their 
intention of participating in the Year. In the United Kingdom and 
in the Netherlands, the Year had been launched at the beginning of 
June ; in most other countries it was to begin on 28th June or soon after. 

During the discussion on the proposed objectives and distribution 
of funds for the year 1960, various delegates criticised the fact that 
although the High Commissioner had increased his budget in compari- 
son with preceding years, he had not made any distinction between 
what might be called his “ ‘ordinary programme ” and the supplementary 
activities which the result expected from World Refugee Year would 
render possible. A sub-committee was set up to examine the question, 
starting from the assumption that two separate programmes would 
ensure that the danger be avoided of the governments and the public 
imagining that the Year would solve the whole problem once and for all, 
and would also give the national committees an idea of what action 
their contributions would render possible in addition to the basic 
programme. 

The Executive Committee accepted unanimously the report of the 
sub-committee which fixed the total objective for 1960 as 12 million 
dollars, i.e. 4.7 ordinary credits and 7.3 for the special programme. 
The High Commissioner was requested to submit detailed projects to a 
total value of 6 million dollars at the next regular session in early 
October. 

With the exception of a statement by the delegate from France 
concerning the Algerian refugees, which was answered by the delegate 
from Tunisia, there was no discussion on this group. Nor were the 
Chinese refugees in Hong Kong discussed, as the High Commissioner’s 
role in regard to them is limited to pressing for cifts to be made to 
help them. 

Tribute was paid both to the work of the League of Red Cross 
Societies, which is responsible for the administration of aid both in 
Morocco and in Tunisia, and which is now able to make monthly distribu- 
tions of rations equivalent to 1,600 calories per day, and to the Swedish 
Save the Children organization (Rddda Barnen) which, as our readers 
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already know, has been giving generous aid to the refugee children in 
Morocco. The High Commissioner mentioned the question of shelter 
for next winter—an urgent and not easily solved problem. 

At the last session, Mr. Heimer, the Austrian Federal Minister 
of the Interior, assured representatives of his country’s intention to 
continue to grant the right of asylum to the refugees who continue 
to enter Austria, mostly becoming a charge on the Austrian economy. 
He urged that international help be given to those who did not benefit 
for technical and legal reasons from the High Commissioner’s pro- 
grammes. 

On the preceding day, the Greek delegate had appealed for help 
for a similar category of refugees, who although less numerous were 
nevertheless in a very difficult situation—those livi ing outside the camps 
who were often even worse off than those in the camps; they must not 
be passed over simply because they had been recognized as Greek citi- 
zens. He had also communicated a four-year plan drawn up by his 
government for the integration of all refugees who could not emigrate ; 
the implementation of this plan would cost 14.3 million doilars, of which 
8.2 would come from abroad. 


J.-M. S. 


LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION 
The work of a voluntary agency in Hong Kong 


The report of the Hong Kong Department of World Service of the 
Lutheran World Federation for 1958 is a clear illustration of how a 
voluntary society can help constructively in improving the situation 
of refugees who live in squalid conditions and have no hope of emigrat- 
ing. The Lutheran World Federation provided medical care to 
2,285 Chinese refugee patients in Hong Kong in 1958; it distributed 
monthly rations of foodstuffs (5,870 tons) and used clothing (4,422 bales) 
to 16,500 families or 83,000 persons; it gave also emergency cash 
assistance in nearly 3,000 cases. In addition, an average of 1,300 
to 1,500 children were given a cup of hot sweetened milk and a piece 
of protein-rich bread daily at three milk bars and a mobile canteen. 

But, what is more important, it helped people to become self- 
supporting. “In ramshackle huts, on rooftops, in overcrowded cubicles 
and under staircases live people who were once government officials, 
farmers, university professors, military officers, teac shers, artists, labour- 
ers and craftsmen. Most support themselves by precarious and part- 
time work. Some are driven to begging. Charity only supplies a 
tiny fraction of what is needed. All of them are willing and ready to 
learn new skills, all of them are willing and ready to work. What 
they require is a small capital, tools, material, a market for their pro- 
ducts or employment in existing local industries and businesses.” In 
1958, the LwF helped 424 families to become self-supporting by small 
grants. It has established a department of “ Refugee Arts and Crafts ” 
which investigates the possibility of marketing goods everywhere and 
provides an outlet for the handiwork of an increasing number of Chinese 
families. In 1958, more than 55,000 articles were bought from them 
and 48,000 resold in Hong Kong ‘itself, in Sweden, Germany, Norway, 
the United Kingdom and ‘USA. It has organized 10 different training 
courses lasting.one year which have given 95 people a chance of getting 
permanent employment in one of the newly set up local manufacturing 
industries. 

“College students, together with their employed or unemployed 
professors, represent one of Hong Kong’s great unsolved problems in 
terms of human and cultural values and promise for the future. Since 
education is necessary to enable man to live a fuller and a happier life, 
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to achieve control of his physical and social environment, Lutheran 
World Service has continued to pursue its active student aid programme 
in Hong Kong. Many students live and study under the most adverse 
circumstances and are in need of moral and material support. Many 
have tuberculosis but lack the means for adequate treatment. They 
want solutions for their problems that make sense to them, that give 
meaning to their life. They want to study, they want something to 
work for. They want community, and hope that a better future for 
them will grow out of this painful present. ” 

An average number of 120 students a month were helped with 
tuition fees, allowances for care and maintenance or accommodation 
in a students’ hostel (25 beds). 


National Child Welfare Movement 


PAKISTAN 
Rehabilitation of Displaced Persons 


Recent information received from Karachi.gives some idea both 
of the size of the problem facing Pakistan and of the success achieved 
so far in reintegrating her displaced persons. 

It is now twelve years since the mass exodus of Moslems from 
India to Pakistan and of Hindus from Pakistan to India, involving some 
15-16 million people altogether. There was much hardship, as the 
move was totally unplanned and people only took with them what 
they could carry. In Pakistan today, roughly one person in ten is 
a refugee. 

Almost immediately, incoming evacuees were allocated shops, 
houses and cultivable land vacated by non-Moslems. Later, in June 
1950, the two governments concerned concluded an agreement which 
facilitated the transfer from one country to the other of the goods, 
bank deposits and various other movable property, including the 
proceeds of the sale of movable and non-movable property. In 1955, 
opportunity was given to displaced persons having left non-movable 
property in India to register their claims with a view to compensation. 

All these measures were no doubt welcomed by those who had had 
some property, but it should not be forgotten that a great many, 
probably the majority, of the evacuees, had very little or no property, 
some of them indeed being desperately poor. These are the people 
who still crowd the shanty districts in and around Karachi and other 
cities, or even camp on the pavements. 

According to official figures there are still 120,000 families to be 
housed in the urban area of Karachi, 100,000 in other parts of West 
Pakistan and 26,000 in East Pakistan. Most of the resettlement has 
taken place in new towns built for the purpose, or colonies (housing 
estates). Further colonies or new towns are being planned or built 
in all three areas, but the problem is still far from solved. (From 
a report sent by the Pakistan Child Welfare Council, June 1959.) 














Book Reviews 


FOSTER-HOME PLACEMENT 


Where Love is. The Fostering of Young Children. By Josephine 
Batts. London, Victor Gollancz Ltd., 1958, pp. 224: 


Are you of the opinion that it is essential—or even preferable— 
to care for babies and pre-school children (when they cannot remain 
in their own homes) in beautifully equipped, hygienic nurseries ? if so, 
then please take the trouble to read Miss Balls’ book, for it contains 
a wealth of practical information and common sense about the care 
of young children, who, for a multiplicity of reasons, have to leave 
their own families. 

The setting is British and gives a sound and objective picture of 
the good things iu the child care work done by the local authority 
children’s departments, as well as its limitations, and possible improve- 
ments that could be made. But the ideas and principles are of inter- 
national value. 

Miss Balls works for one of these local authorities, and from 
her experience has been able to provide her readers with some vaiuable 
lessons and ideas. 

It was—and is, in many areas—accepted that the best place for 
the very young child who comes into the care of a social agency was 
ina good residential nursery, where he could be cared for by trained 
staff, in surroundings especially adapted to his needs, and with all the 
latest equipment for play and health. In 1952, the Northumberland 
County Council decided that this kind of group care, however admirable 
in theory, was not providing the children with all the love and security 
they needed. The Council decided to close its nursery, and depend 
on foster homes for the placing of all the young children in its care. 

The cases given by Miss Balls speak for themselves. But she 
does not attempt to minimise the difficulties encountered in the selec- 
tion of suitable foster-homes, nor does she claim that 100% of the 
placements are successful. Certainly she shows that, to complete such 
a change in programme successfully, the quality and training of the 
social workers concerned are of vital importance. 

Rehabilitation of the family, and—most important—prevention 
of family breakdown also find their place in this book. Child care 
workers in countries without elaborate social services will find a good 
deal of value in this book—it is written simply and vividly. One can 
well believe that Miss Balls knows personally all the children she 
mentions. 

There is another interesting comment in the conclusions, concerning 
the fostering of the older child “. . . as for those who come into care over 
the age of 5, while fostering is desirable for many of them, there may be 
others for whom the less personal atmosphere of a small mixed children’s 
home is the answer. For this reason, Northumberland continues to 
maintain ... eight such homes, and one for boys only. The largest take 
14 children, and the smallest only 8. Some are in charge of a man 
and wife, whilst others run happily with an all-female staff. ” 

Roughly 70% of the children requiring care are boarded out in 
foster-homes under the supervision of the children’s visitors in North- 
umberland. It may be that local conditions favour foster home place- 
ment in that area, but it is possible that in other areas of Britain and 
in other countries where the percentage of boarded-out children in care 
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of official or private agencies is lamentably low, those responsible lack 
the insight, courage—and trained personnel—to embark on such an 
experiment. Let us hope that this account will stimulate such agencies 
to reconsider their policy in regard to the young children in their care. 


CHILDREN IN HOSPITAL 


The Welfare of Children in Hospital. Report of the Committee. Lon- 
don, Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1959, pp. 42. (Ministry 
of Health, Central Health Services Council). 


This Committee was appointed in June 1956 to “make a special 
study of the arrangements made in hospitals for the welfare of ill child- 
ren—as distinct from their medical and nursing treatment—and to 
make suggestions which could be passed on to hospital authorities ”. 

The figures given for the year 1955 suggest that some 685,000 
children under 15 were admitted to non-mental hospitals in that year 
in England and Wales, so the problems involved in their care are no 
small ones. The Committee took evidence from over thirty interested 
organizations and individuals and, at the conclusion of its work, has 
made over fifty recommendations, beginning with one general state- 
ment: “Greater attention needs to be paid to the emotional and 
mental needs of the child in hospital, against the background of changes 
in attitude towards children, in the hospital’s place in the community, 
and in medical and surgical practice. The authority and responsibility 
of parents, the individuality of the child, and the importance of mitigat- 
ing the effects of the break with home should all be more fully re- 
cognised. ” 

The Committee urges, first of all, that all possible alternatives 
should be used to avoid in-patient treatment for children and, to this 
end, special nursing facilities for looking after sick children at home 
should be extended. 

The next group of recommendations deals with hospital organiza- 
tion, design and staffing, including the need for separate children’s 
wards and hospitals, qualifications of staff (“...Nursery nurses can help 
with children under five...”) and the valuable contribution which can 
be made by social workers and occupational therapists. 

Next come questions of preparation and reception, and the recom- 
mendation concerning the admission of mothers with children under 
five. “...This is of great benefit to the child and if the mother is allowed 
to play a full part in his care she can be a help rather than a hindrance 
to the hospital staff.” Parents should, in any case, be allowed to visit 
whenever they can, and “be able to get authoritative information 
about their child’s progress when they visit ”. 

For children who. are in hospital for long periods, the Committee 
emphasizes the importance of educational facilities, including organized 
activities outside school terms. Recreation, food, discipline, spiritual 
welfare—all these questions are raised and recommendations given. 
Then special groups are discussed, such as those children who are blind, 
deaf, suffering from serious infectious diseases and so on. 

And, finally, the Committee gives its views on discharge and after- 
care and the importance of liaison with the family doctor and with the 
local health and education authorities. 

If all these recommendations are to be put into effect, one vital 
requisite is the proper training of the staff; the nurse, for example, 
needs to understand not only the diseases of children, but also the 
factors that influence the development of the normal child, including 
his emotional reactions, family circumstances and the importance of 
his other social relationships. The training of medical staff should 
also take more account of the emotional and social needs of children 
and their parents, and the other hospital technicians, such as radio- 
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graphers, physiotherapists, etc., who are concerned with procedures 
which may be frightening or painful, should be taught how to adjust 
these procedures to children’s needs. 


Young Children in Hospital. By James Rospertson. London, Tavis- 
tock Publications Limited, 1958, pp. 103, 4s.6d. 


Participants at the World Child Welfare Congress in Brussels last 
July will remember the stimulating film shown by Mr. Robertson, “Going 
to Hospital with Mother ”. Now they can read this attractively presented 
book, clear, concise and easy to read, which, based on research and 
observation of young children, sets forth the reasons why a principle 
of mental health should be accepted as having equal validity with the 
principle of asepsis. But Mr. Robertson does not rest there. Having 
illustrated the two main dangers of hospitalization—the traumatic and 
the deprivational—with examples of cases, he discusses some of the 
implications for hospital practice. 

Is it possible and practicable to admit mothers to hospital with 
their young children ? Here, the answer is “ yes” and this has been 
done for many years “ in isolated units ”, but in general there has been 
much resistance to the idea. Mr. Robertson points out, however, that in 
many of the less developed countries it is common practice for mothers— 
and other members of the family—to accompany a sick child admitted 
to hospital and he comments: “...doctors and nurses from those areas 
coming to Britain to attend courses are sometimes at a loss to under- 
stand the debate here about what is to them common practice and 
common sense. ” 

It is worth reflecting on the progress that has been made in many 
of the so-called developed countries in the way of “ humanizing ” the 
care of young patients in hospital since this question was discussed 
at the earlier World Child Welfare Congress in Zagreb in 1954. 


CHILD HEALTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Children Under Five. By J. W. B. DouGtas and J. M. BLOMFIELD. 
London, George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 1958, pp. 177, 2ls. 


This is an extremely interesting survey of a sample of 5,386 children 
under five from all parts of Great Britain and from all social classes. 
These children were born during the first week of March 1946 and have 
been investigated periodically ever since—only the first five years are 
dealt with in this book. The survey was sponsored by the Institute 
of Child Health (University of London), the Society of Medical Officers 
of Health, and the Population Investigation Committee. The informa- 
tion was collected by the health departments throughout the country. 

The information and conclusions are in four sections: the children’s 
home background and their changing circumstances in the first five 
years ; social class differences, both in growth and health, including 
special studies of accidents and of children admitted to hospital. In 
the final section there are a number of special questions—the use by 
mothers of the welfare services; the extent to which young children 
are separated from their parents, either temporarily or permanently ; 
and the employment of mothers with young children. There is, finally, 
a study of the growth, health and development of premature children. 

Some of the conclusions are surprising and will do much to counter 
the too-easy. acceptance of generalizations often made today about 
the effect of certain situations on young children. All these conclusions 
are of interest to our readers but just one or two examples are given 
here and we appreciate that it is always misleading to take such con- 
clusions out of their context. In the group studied, “ there was appro- 
ximately a third more accidents among the boys than among the girls 
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and those incurred by the former were the more serious”. And, 
further, about accidents: “ Accidents were not more common among 
children living in poor housing conditions... The children who had 
more than one accident were superior in health and physique. In 
particular, their hearing and visual acuity were above average ’ 

And concerning separation: “Fifty-two per cent of the survey 
children were separated from their mothers at least once during the 
first six years of their lives. Fourteen per cent were away for at least 
a month... There was no suggestion that separation affected children 
adversely in any way if they remained at home.” There will be a 
follow-up of all the survey children and it will be possible to see later 
whether there are serious disturbances either among the children sent 
away from home, or those from broken homes. 


Home Conditions. <A socio-medical study of 1066 hospitalized patients 
with skin and venereal diseases. By Esbern Lomuo tr. Reprint 
from Acta Dermato-Venereologica. Copenhagen, Rosenkilde and 
Bagger, 1958, pp. 100. 


The study described here originates from the Department of Skin 
and Venereal Diseases of the Marselisborg Hospital, University of 
Aarhus, Denmark, and covered the period 1950-53. The purpose of 
the investigation was to provide detailed systematic information on 
the family conditions and entire environment during childhood and 
erowth of a certain group of patients. The various factors dealt with 
were : broken homes ; occupational and economic conditions ; schooling ; 
behaviour disorders; abuse of alcohol. 

The first part gives a survey of recent contributions, in Denmark 
and in other countries, in the field of environmental research. 


HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


Mental Deficiency : the changing outlook. Edited by Ann M. CLARKE 
and A. D. B. CLARKE. London, Methuen and Co. Ltd., 1958, 
pp. 512, 45s. 


Here a group of experts in the different aspects of mental deficiency 
present a critical and comprehensive review of recent work in this 
field in Britain, America and other countries. There are 750 references. 

The first part of the book deals with the background and legisla- 
tion and administrative problems, and with the prevalence of mental 
defect. The second part discusses theoretical problems such as the 
criteria and classification of mental deficiency, the measurement of 
intelligence, genetic and environmental studies of intelligence, individual 
differences in the mentally deficient, learning processes, brain damage 
and cerebral palsy and mental defect. 

The third part deals with some practical problems: psychological 
assessment in mental deficiency, educational problems, training, voca- 
tional and social rehabilitation of the feeble-minded ; psychotherapy 
with them and speech disorders and therapy. The last two chapters 
give information about longitudinal and follow-up studies in this field, 
and about the adoption and fostering of children of the mentally deficient. 
In connection with placement for adoption, the authors reach the 
conclusion, in general, that the majority of the children of the mentally 
deficient, even though brought up by their own parents or in institutions, 
are not themselves mentally deficient. There is in fact a change from 
the earlier belief that children of the mentally deficient should auto- 
matically be excluded from adoption. 











